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that no confiscation of foreign property (other than
Japanese) would be carried out by the Red Armies.
There had been a change, too, on the question of
religious freedom. In the North-west the Reds had
come in contact with the Mohammedans of Kansu
and Ninghsia; by following a policy of religious tolera-
tion, they had won the support of many of these
ardent religionists, and had added some extremely
efficient Mohammedan units to their fighting forces.
In northern Shensi, the French Catholics are some of
the biggest local landlords, and would formerly have
been a natural object of attack for the Peasants' and
Workers' Armies. But a curious compromise had
been effected in certain districts where the Reds held
military control. For example, in Tingpinhsien, a
town of Lintiaoliang, near the Great Wall, the
French Catholics had held for a year a kind of
seigneurial domain, with their own government and
laws, and a private army of converts (or mercenaries).
Tingpin was captured by the Red Army; but there
was no confiscation of land or decapitation of the
foreign landlords: instead, the Reds had insisted on
the granting of civil rights to the Chinese inhabitants,
with their own right of local government and had left
the Catholics undisturbed.
But the great difficulty for the Chinese Reds (as for
the "rebels" in Sian) was always to give any publicity
to their policies. Agnes Smedley and I were in touch
with the Communist representatives in Sian, and had
heard from them the complete statement of their
changed attitude towards the foreigners and the
missionaries. It was the missionaries, apparently, who
were unwilling to hear it, and all our efforts to re-
assure them were fruitless. The Reds were "the Red